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FOREWORD 


This handbook traces the Sino-Soviet dispute as it 
has developed during the past ten years. Individual 
sections of the handbook have been separately classi- 
fied to enable the reader to use the material herein to 
fullest advantage. 

The Office of Current Intelligence wishes to ac- 
knowledge the contributions of the Research Staff of 
the Office of the Deputy Director/Intelligence, the Of- 
fice of Research and Reports, and the Cartographic 
Division of the Office of Basic Intelligence. 

Comments should be directed to the Office of Cur- 
rent Intelligence. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

Relations between the Soviet Union and Commu- 
nist China have deteriorated so far in the past ten 
years that we can say with validity that they are 
now engaged in their own "cold war." The two cap- 
itals no longer see eye-to-eye on how to conduct 
their campaign against the West, on how Communist 
parties in the free world should come to power, on 
domestic policies, that those in power, should ef- 
fect, or even on what constitutes a true "Marxist- 
Leninist" party today. 

Party, economic, military, and even state rela- 
tions between them have dwindled to the smallest 
possible correct minimum. The validity of the 1950 
Sino-Soviet Treaty now is debatable. , The 4,000- 
mile common frontier has again become a locus of 
trouble and conflict, as it was many times before 
1949. The two countries can be regarded as heading 
two avowedly separate wings of the Communist move- 
ment, engaged in a. head-on struggle for leadership 
of the entire movement. 


The virulence of the present confrontation, 
the directness of the insults and accusations that 
have been hurled from each side, and the theological 
certainty of both disputants reflect dimensions of 
antagonism which are too extensive to be bridged. 
Because b^th regimes., are headed: by,,dedicated Cpmmu-.. 

- riists ^.thet dispute has . been couched in doctrinal 
terms.; eacb^ attempts to prove the heresy of : the. 

.other .by, quoting. from the scriptures of Marxism- 
Leninism. 

|ser^rs^6|be^tieye^that <?theAdispute .was mere ly^an^; 

% M ide^ibgical!?^^ the 

number of angels--br i devils--that would fit on the 
head of a pin. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. The dispute, fundamentally, is one of deep 

, national antagonisms, a power clash of opposing na- 
tional interests. This is recognized by both sides 
and has been expressed, by their leaders in private 
in \ the^-pasii'&iM^S#?^W^i - ¥>-£ a j^Va •--< - ; . /• ..■ -~ '*» - <- ± 

M^|Thatii^e^octrinal3argumentation:has.a.tended to. 
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basic policies and interests does not mean that the 
doctrinal or ideological issues are not themselves 
an important part of the dispute. Couching the dis- 
pute in doctrinal terms has enabled the Chinese to 
pretend to be more Communist than the Soviets, and 
at the same time to demand the right to lead the in- 
ternational Communist movement. The Chinese attempt, 
beginning openly about the middle of 1959, to gain 
at least an equal voice in the establishment of bloc 
policies so that they would support Chinese inter- 
ests has led inevitably to a profound Chinese chal- 
lenge of Soviet authority. 

The struggle that ensued for the support of va- 
rious Communist parties has resulted in the emer- 
gence of two centers of Communist truth and opened 
the way for a multiplicity of interpretations. This 
has exaggerated the problem that has haunted Soviet 
leaders ever since Stalin's death led to a loosen- 
ing of the structure of the Soviet bloc and the Com- 
munist world. Soviet policy makers, and the Chi- 
nese as well, now are unable to impose their wills 
.on unwilling satraps,, or to manipulate them for 
their foreign political and economic policies with- 
out taking their interests into account. 

The present rupture signifies that Communist 
ideology has not only failed to overcome nationalism 
within the bloc, but has indeed aggravated such 
sentiment. The USSR, of necessity places its.own : . ; 
interests— which it defines as bloc interests— be- 
fore those of China. Peking, believing that such v 
Soviet behavior imperils China's ambitions, at home 
and abroad, insists in turn that only the Chinese , v .. , ^; .^ 
' interpretations of Leninist tfoc^£np>,^^«^^hf^^^^^?- : . ■■'■■^ 
; Communist movement --and China's interests— from se- 
rious harm. ,.C .- ' 

* These basic positions seem unlikely to change 
under successor leaderships, as they did not change 
with the replacement of Khrushchev with new Soviet 
leaders. They involve a profound competition for ,. a- . , 
authority.^ They will probably be intensified to v ;^|>; ^ .,. f J 
£ih8^degree that China; emerges as a great: wprl(dippwej^^p^.j||^ 

fcrel^edSIe'velsto^tensidri' between these two statejs^fHg 
iTHey, may. remain nbminai /allies ;f or, some time * *««•*-< -'- 
leyen'sd >this; tens|c^ wiy^l^t^certaju^^ 
"* »itioff^Swrotatxempi 
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subversion of the other-*s supporters , and more re- 
gard for border defenses. There will consequently 
be a growing incompatibility between Soviet and 
Chinese interests accompanied by an accelerated 
emergence of two competing and hostile Communist 
world centers. 

The history of the Sino-Soviet relationship 
over the past ten years is an extremely complex one, 
not. easily .summarized. By concentrating, on. deci- . , 
siye landmarks; however, this handbook attempts to 
present an account of the struggle as it developed 
from 1956 to 1966. A selected chronology attempts 
to provide a framework for a clearer understanding 
of the decisive events. An annex describes Sino- 
Soviet economic and military relations^ 


February 


April 


October- 
Noyember 


H. SELECTED CHRONOLOGY 


20th CPSU Congress — Khrushchev makes se- 
cret speech attacking Stalin, setting in 
motion Eastern European attempts to re- 
duce Soviet control. The Chinese, for 
the first time, play a role in decisions 
that had once been only Moscow's to make. 

Chinese article implicitly corrects So- . 
viet "one-sided appraisal" of Stalin. . 

Togliatti article advocates "polycen- 
trism" for Communist movement. CPSU Cen- 
tral Committee resolution responds to 
foreign CP criticism on Stalin issue,, 
rebuking Togliatti. 

During unrest in Eastern Europe, Gomulka 
is restored to power in Poland over So- 
viet opposition, with Chinese support. 


^___ Hungarian Revolution breaK 
Is crushed by Soviets., urged on by Chi- 
nese. 


<1> 



October- 
November "Soviet Government statement promises cor- 
rection of "errors':' in in trabloc rela- 
tions. Chinese Government applauds state- 
ment, criticizes "big-power chauvinism* " 

J.Nov.embW/^f^ Soviets over ■'■* • 

r- ' *- Hungary, demands "democratization" of ^ 
f:~ ■ bite relations. 


December 


Chinese politburo article rebukes Tito, 
defines limits of tolerable diversity. 


-S?.'^^-j 



1957 


January Chou En-lai visits Moscow, Warsaw, and 
Budapest, warns Gomulka and Kadar not 
to press autonomy further. 

February 


May 


"Hundred Flowers." period, at peak in 
China, criticism invited by regime. Mao 
stunned by public outcry against Chinese 
Communists. 

"Hundred Flowers" criticism is abruptly 
halted by regime; savage retribution 
against all critics of regime. . 


Conference . of Communist movement. is. 
held in Moscow. • Mab pubiicly endorses 
Soviet as bloc leaders, privately 
presses Soviets for harder bloc foreign 
policy line. (2) 


January- 
May 


April-' 


July- 
August 


Series of high-level- Chinese party gath- 
erings map out radical, .turn in Chinese 
domestic policies; ■'"'"" 



: .. In^khrushc^Vriiac^fs^^ feKnru«- .-, 



August 


August - 
September 


Chinese communes are formally unveiled. 
Peking implies it has found a shortcut 
to full Communism ahead of the USSR. (4) 

In Taiwan Straits crisis, Chinese find 
Soviet support to be too little and too 
late. (5) 


1959 


January 


Mikoyan makes exploratory visit to 
United States. 


January- 
February 


At 21st CPSU Congress, Khrushchev makes 
indirect attack on principles of Chi- 
nese commune system. The CPSU declares 
that war can be eliminated while capi- 
talism remains. 


March- 
April 


April 


For first time,. CCP, in private talks 
with visiting Communist leaders, chal- 
lenges Soviet authority to lead world 
movement . 

Tibetans revolt against Chinese rule. 
Chinese press attacks India for aid given 
to Dalai Lama, Soviet press does not. 




KxtelTen^ Minister Peng Te-huai , returns, \ y ; 
piccmfevd^tpbtMoscW^cnallenges K*o's *,<;{'• .'■ 
Fgconomlc "and military policies with So- 
viet encouragement and is purged. (6) 


August- 


-Se^te^ber^gfeSinp^India^^ 

#^*#miift^^fdopts^uiiprecedented-- posture of t public - --* ? 


neutrali ty ,§ inf ur lattagj^inesg 


f9% (7)* $h - *$&£<-< ¥$?-' b 



September- 
October 


Khrushchev visits United States, and So- 
viet propaganda takes very soft line to- 
ward US. Chinese begin indirect criticism 
of Soviet detente line. (8) 


Khrushchev visits Peking after touring US. 
Heated arguments in these final Khrushchev- 
Mao talks . Subsequent Soviet indirect at- 
tacks on Mao. - ; '•'.''"'•;. 


I960 


February 


Spring 


Chinese observer at Warsaw Pact meeting 
voices strong opposition to Soviet dis- 
armament and detente policies. . 

Chinese launch massive press attack on So - 
viet line. After Powers' U-2 flight, 

amMttirushchevretreats from detente line" 
by torpedoing .summit conference. with West-, 
ern leaders. Chinese lobby against So- 
viets at WFTU meeting in Peking. Soviets 
organize unsuccessful counterattack at 
Communist gathering at Bucharest. (9) 

Soviets abruptly pull thousands of aid 
technicians out of China. and break. off ^. 
aid to unfinished industrial contracts; 
greatly worsening Chinese economic; prob- 
lems, and delaying Peking's advanced 
weapons program. ..(10) ^^.- r\/;-.^^ l ^0}i:J^^^M4 


Summer :- . >"£ Sino-Soviet border incidents bringfex- -y^-o 
1 . ?V ^change of Foreign Ministry protests: -So-: 
. viet plot to overthrow pro-Peking' Al-r 
■ banian leadership fails. Soviets and 
Chinese send secret letters throughout 
world Communist movement attacking each 
other. , % v lV 

^tc^er-l^p|fe^fe^fefi^^^^^^^^^ 
Novsmber^#S World Communist : movement :hqldsf, another^ I , , 

iEt-jrf^t^ .-•• '^conference in Moscow. ^Soyiie^s^^tMi^rgigri^ 
gall^utleffbrfc-tc^fbr^Chirie^ 




Spring 
Fall 


Fall- 
Winter 


Soviets end economic, aid to Albania, with- 
draw Soviet naval units from Albania. 

22nd CPSU Congress hears first direct pub- 
lic Soviet attacks on Albania; Chou En-lai 
walks out of Congress and goes home early 
after public and private arguments with 
Khrushchev. Soviet-Albanian state rela- 
tions ruptured. (12) 


Soviets campaign to get world Communist 
movement to attack Albania and China. 


January- 
March 


Spring 


Soviets stage extensive military maneuvers 
near Vladivostok simulating repulse of at- 
tack .by ••aggressors" from Chinese territory. 

Public- polemics^ are, temporarily dampened .■ 


W$jtf^-~ 


Spring 


September. 


Unrest in Sinkiang among minority peoples, 
allegedly encouraged by Soviets, leads to 
mass flight into USSR. Central Asian bor- 
ders^ are sre in forced«bti;?:both^ Soviet 
consulates are thereafter closed by Chinese. (13) 



! Cuban missile crisisf coincides with Chi- 
nese, invasion of India . Soviet backdown 
over Cuba brings violent Chinese attacks 
on Soviet "Munich." Soviets organize 
counterattacks on Peking at East European 
party congresses. (14)- *■*, >£.*.:> 



Spring- 
Summer 


September 


Chinese call on. all Communists to revolt 
against Soviet "baton," and announce Chi- 
nese "general line" to replace Soviet "gen- 
eral line." Sino-Soviet party talks in Mos- 
cow fail. (16) 

Soviets accept partial test ban with US on 
terms previously rejected. Moscow uses Chi- 
nese rejection of test ban in propaganda cam- 
paign to attempt to isolate Peking . Vitupera- 
tive polemics on both sides hit all-time high. £17) 

Train carrying Ch: -ese nationals home from 
USSR with anti-CPSU propaganda is halted by 
Soviet troops; Chinese, forced from train,, 
urinate .all over Soviet railroad station. 
Foreign Ministries exchange protests over in- 
cident. 


September 


Fall- 
Winter 


Soviet drive to convene world Communist con- 
ference without Chinese is stalled by opposi- 
tion of some parties in Soviet camp. CPSU 
temporarily mutes polemics, Chinese do not. 



April 


^Spring 
Summer 


Soviets resume polemics with publication of 
Suslov Central Committee report attacking 
Mao's cult, calling- Chinese Trptskyites*.-;: j 

' Khrushchev opens fallout new campaign for 
world isolate Chinese 

and bolster CPSU authority, despite Chinese 
refusal to attend and continued opposition 
in Soviet camp. .;(18jT .,, v ^ ; .,,.. .. «„,^ . . . 

Khru'sbchS^ 

*New Soviet leaders hold talks wit h Chou E n- ^ 
lal,1 




1965 


February 


Kosygin visits North Vietnam and North Ko- 
rea, reflecting decision of new Soviet lead- 
ers to seek expansion of ^Soviet influence at 
Chinese expense in Asia and among radical 
anti-US wing of Communist movement generally. 


February Mao and Kosygin talk in Peking 


Spring 


September.: 


(20) 



Preliminary Communist meeting — planned by 
Khrushchev to. prepare world conference — held 
in Moscow without Chinese or their follow- 
ers. Soviets forced to put off world meet- 
ing indefinitely /but Chinese violently at- 
tack March meeting anyway. (22) 

Chinese Embassy in Moscow exploits anti-US 
demonstration in attempt to create violence 
at US Embassy. Soviet police beat off Chi- 
nese demonstrators. Chinese then organize 
^demonstration against Soviet v Embassy dn ; Pe-- . 
king. Foreign Ministries exchange protests* 

Chinese obstruct and delay transit through 
^China of .< Sovleti>air idef ense ^ 
%Vie*ria»r 



f .^'-':? :, 


India and Pakistan lights over Kashmir. Chi- 
nese issue ultimatum to India, then back down. 



fChinese # ">; 


Later, Soviets sponsor In- 
stan talks at Tashkent, attacked by 



|^D»^iS.JOH«%HiE^i 


November 


Fall- 
Winter 


Abortive coup in Indonesia leads to major 
Chinese foreign policy disaster, decimation 
of Indonesian Communis x Party, largest pro- 
Chinese party outside of the bloc. Soviets 
privately denounce Peking as instigator of 
foolish coup attempt. 

Chinese publicly call for organizational 
split in Communist movement. 

Soviets exploit bloc meeting* s proposal for 
coordination of aid to North Vietnam,, which 
Chinese oppose. Chinese openly dare Soviets 
to ship military aid to Vietnam by sea, de- 
mand creation of crisis in Europe to help 
Hanoi. 


January- 
February 


January 


January 


W^Ma*ch-^' 


Soviet letter denouncing Chinese disseminated 
to CPSU and throughout world Communist move- 
ment, and details of letter are leaked to 
Western press. Moscow accuses Peking of seek- 
ing to provoke Soviet -US war. 



Shelepin visits Hanoi, obtains public: North 
Vietnamese promise to attend 23rd CPSU Con- 
gress. 


¥&f~«*»$ 


(Chinese publish refusal to attend CPSU Con- . 
gress. Only a handful of parties follow : :'*-&*l fc 
Chinese example. Soviets score important •' t " 
victory as North Korea and North Vietnam at- '- 
tend CPSU Congress, endorse Soviet "unity -r- 
of action;; line. : (25) ...:...•' 






HI. LANDMARKS OF THE DISPUTE 
1. The 20th CPSU Congress and Its Aftermath 


In 1956, the Chinese Communists for the first time took 
a policy disagreement with Moscow into the public arena to as- 
sert a role for themselves as arbiter of intrabloc relations. 
The Chinese were affronted by the violent attack on Stalin 
made by, the 20th CPSU Congress and by the fact that they had 
not been consulted in advance. Above all, Mao saw the. So- 
vite assaults on Stalin's "cult of the personality*' as an : 
implicit rebuke to his own very similar cult. In April, . 
the CCP published a major statement "correcting" the apprais- 
al, of Stalin and presenting a Marxist "explanation" of how 
Stalin ' s ''mistakes*;^ ha4 occ urred and how similar mista kes 
could be-; prevehted'2 



When de-Staiinizaiion helped to produce a crisis in 
Moscow's relations with Eastern Europe: in the fall of 1956, 
the Chinese intervened, first to. make matters worse for the 
CPSU, and then to help reassemble the pieces for the Soviets. 
There is good evidence that the Chinese party encouraged 
the Poles to assert their autonomy in October, and the Chi- 
nese have .claimed that they warned Khrushchev a gainst using 
force against! the new Gomulka regime. 



Subsequently;'", alarmed; by what nadjf KappeWed firi^Hungary , 
Mao stopped encouraging the^ expansionCof | autonomy ■"in' 7 East- " 
em Europe. In January 1957 he sent Chou*En-lai<ib>Warsaw^Y > 
Budapest, and Moscow to warn Gomulka and Kadar to respect 
/the USSR's position as head of the bloc, and to warn the So- 
viets against repeating the error of "great power chauvinism." 
I (Map) " Although this helped stabilize the : Soviet 'position in 
|Easterm Europe for the time being, the Soviets continued to 
l||iien^^ define 

^jj^gglgjaii^^ As the 

" |J?t^§^^^|CC^as0heir "biggest obstacle . " 



2. The 1957 Moscow Conference 


In November 1957— -less than a month after the sign- 
ing of an agreement providing for Soviet assistance to 
China in the area of "new technology for national de- 
fense" — Mao came to Moscow to attend a meeting of the 
leaders of the world Communist movement. Perhaps in 
part payment for the agreement, he publicly acknowledged 
Soviet "leadership" 61 ^the/bloc. This. 'public concession 
was largely negated r , ^However ^ b y attacks on Khrushchev' s 
"peaceful coexistence"? strateg 



%'^t'¥" : 



the Soviets to correct "errors" 
in their draft of the final declaration to be published 
by the bloc parties attending the conference. The 
changes the Chinese compelled the Soviets to accept all 
testified to Peking's desire for a harsher bloc foreign 
policy line — particularly toward the United States — 
and for greater emphasis on the. need for violence by .. 
nonbloc Communist parties^ • ^: 

The Sino-Soviet confrontation in November 1957 — 
following on the heels of the Chinese intervention in 
, Eas t ern* Europe ,-A h«^»&a^b.ef oi^^&ctea&d^oyiet-jxeseat^.^ 

.determination.,^ At the-same time,- the Soviets began -to..., , ..jj 
become alarmed at^th^%dventurous^ tone of the policy ' 
the Chinese were pressing. This Soviet uneasiness over 
Mao's advocacy of a more aggressive and hazardous pol- 
icy line probably played a large part in the Soviet 
decision in April 1958 to make major military proposals 
to Peking calculated to give the USS R greater contr ol 
over Chinese ■■■■■■MBi 


^'W&fct^vH^ 



3, The Soviet Military Proposals of April 19 §6 

In the spring of 1958, the Soviet Union presented Commu- 
nist China with far-reaching proposals which the Chinese 
later publicly described as "unreasonable deman ds designed 
to bring China under Soviet military control ."__; 



The USSR apparently made these proposals because D f mis- 
givings about some of the promises of assistance in military 
technology made or implied in the. Sinp-Spviet agreemefti-Qf - 
October 1957 ,7par t icular ly in view of the adven t urbus f or ei gn 
policy statements made by MaO in Moscow the following month.. 
Having rejected the April demands, t he Chinese 
began to count less_on Soviet 



. -5 > 
■.■- ; 7?*V£ 


April 1958 were to be greatly in- 
creased following the August 1959 fall, of Itefense^:Min|iter vi -r^ 

-PengjTe^Uai^iWhpl^WjaS^ atwarentl v ^th^laaalWi^C!hiiTO¥li^dlp^l[te?^; 

of '$ accep itance rbfBthe^Soviet ^proposals '. ^ IfeNiv 



*} 4. The Chinese Communes and the "Great Leap Forward" 

?» A new area of friction between Moscow and Peking was 
created by the radical turn in Chinese domestic policy 
during 1958. The Chinese announced a "Great Leap Forward" 
intended to transform China into a major industrial power 
in a single decade. They pressed China's hundreds of 
millions of peasants into some 20,000 giant communes 
capable of organizing their labor in semi-militarized 
fashion. They deliberately turned away from the Soviet 
model of relatively cautious planning,, investment,, and em- 
phasis on material incentives, and sought to achieve fan- 
tastic increases in industrial and agricultural production 
through maximum propaganda exhortation, intensive use of 
cheap labor, and native "innovations" such as backyard 
steel furnaces; These irrational policies produced havoc 
throughout the economy, and helped bring on a subsequent 
: general, economic decline. 

Worst of all, from the Soviet point of view, the Chi- 
nese claimed in 1958 that the final achievement of full 
Communism in China was no longer far off, and thus implied 
•that the Chinese would reach Communism before the Soviets. 
In these claims and the policies of the "Great Leap" as 
a whole, the CPSU saw a new and dangerous challenge to 
its leadership of the Communist world. As a Soviet com- 
ment stated in 1963, "things were depicted as though only 
they (the Chinese) were really engaged in Communist con- 
struction, leaving other countries behind," and the Chi- 
nese leaders tried to present their "totally unsound and 
i -harmful policy.. ..as -an objective law" and "as a r pres.crip.-^ 
tion or recipe for other countries." 


■atetY^aS; <*e-.^.. 


BraTTng^economic.?.condi^ibns ~j 

W&Z^-y&es&tie&Vwa^tiM ...^ „ . ............ 

< munes in all but name, Khrushchev repeatedly gibed £atr 
f the Chinese with thinly veiled references to Communist 


'lapse 'of 'the "Great Leap" and the abandonment' ofr,therc6m->4 ? ;f5 J 


leaders who had become" "estranged from the masses," to 
disobedient "children" who had "burned their fingers," and 
to the foolishness of 


Gommu- 



P&!jQHNSpggf%j 


5. Taiwan Straits Crisis of 1958 . 

In the summer of 1958 the Chinese precipitated the 
Taiwan Straits crisis. "Liberate" Taiwan propaganda 
rose sharply and on 23 August a sustained bombardment 
of the offshore island of Quemoy began. It was a di- 
rect challenge to the US, and it risked counteraction 
which would bring the mutual assistance treaty with 
Moscow into play. 

The Chinese intention seems to have been not so much 
to mount a major invasion of the offshore islands as to 
exercise political and psychological pressure on the 
Quemoy garrison and the Washington-Taipei alliance. To 
make its threat fully effective, Peking needed a firm, 
early, public, and high-level Soviet commitment of sup- 
port. This it did not get until after the crisis had 
passed its peak, and even. then Khrushchev pledged sup- 
port only if the US directly attacked China. 

Pravda during the critical first tuo weeks con- 
tained ambiguously worded pledges of support for China' is-. 
' "just struggle," but Moscow refused to commit .itself to ■ 
• any specific military follbw-up. In particular, it 
avoided assurances of support with nuclear weapons— un- 
doubtedly the pledge Peking wanted most. 

Meanwhile, the US 7th Fleet moved forces into the 
area in support of the Chinese Nationalists. Faced with 
lukewarm Soviet backing and this demonstration of Amerl- 
ipc .-. can determination, Chou En-lai suddenlytbf fered ;Cbh 6 - 
VC" September to renew ambAssadorial^ley^lvtallB^i^'^ii^tlie US. 
■«?.- '.V Chou's statement marked the tufni^i?pibiiitT--'^e ,! 'Cli:ita6siB"- 
<r reduced pressure on the offshore islands and the .pros- .-■,., 
^^ pect of an expanding conflict d^im^shej^^^^^^^ * ^ % ^ 

S-^ that Khrushchev wrote -President' Eisenhower" that **a US 
" r attack on China would be regarded as an attack against 
■the USSR. A second letter warned that an atomic attack 
on China would be rebuffed "by the same means." 

%# ..-. '-..:■, -, ,« Five years later; atHhe height* of Tfthe polemical 
m>-> ^ exchanges i the, Chinese accused the Soviets--we think 

correctly— of perfidiously withholding a. strong commit- 
ment until it could be given withbut^risk^The^delib- .* 
te- course taken by Moscow in--, the; Straits 'crls^in-J^ 
ssoviefc^eadersj; 

^sharei^— :- 



6. The Peng Te-huai Affai r 

At the Lushan plenum of the Chinese Conununist 
central committee in July .and August 1959, Chinese 
Defense Minister Marshal Peng Te-huai, with Soviet 
encouragement, directly challenged Mao's leadership 
and policies, and was purged after a "violent con- 
frontation" with Mao. Peng had returned to China 
in June after a six weeks' tour in the USSR and 
Eastern Europe. While in Moscow*, he apparently had 
discussed with the- Soviets his. dissatisfaction with 
Mao's domestic and military policies, and he may 
have been warned of Soviet sanctions if the Chinese 
did not make further retreats i n their "Great Leap 
Forward" and commune : ; 



• At the central committee plenum, Peng circu- 
lated a memorandum attacking the "Great Leap for- 
ward" and the communes and urging an "about face." 
Peng also evidently demanded that Mao make conces- 
sions on military. policy in order to ensure contin T 
ued Soviet military, technological, and economic as- 
sistance. There is evidence that the Soviet asking 
price for such assistance included — in addition to 
:.- abandonment of ^ the^ "Great Leap * Forwards— acceptance 
of a joint defense: system in the Far East \ 




Instead; Mao'raiiied^ his supporters, counter- 
attacked, and defeated Peng. With the defense min- 
ister fell the army chief of staff and a number of 
other senior military figures. The events of the 
Lushan plenum constituted another decisive turning 
point in Sino-Soviet relations, and Mao and his 
party-machine supporters have not forgiven the So- 
viet attempt to undermine their authority at home 
by using other Chiriese1;leaders on this occasion.. 
(SECRET NO FOREIGN < s D2SSEH) n -; /r ■ .» . 
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7. Sino-Indian Border Conflict 

The border dispute between China and India from the 
first skirmishing in 1959 to the outbreak of major hos- 
tilities in 1962 further inflamed Sino-Soviet differences. ' 
(Map) The Soviet refusal to stand beside Peking against 
bourgeois India was viewed as outright betrayal. 

China and India: had: long pressed. conflicting claims 
to hundreds \&t thousands of square miles along the remote 
front ierv In the .; fall of 1959 forward patrolling was 
stepped up and tension rose rapidly. Peking clearly 
hoped for at least tacit support from Moscow, but the 
Soviets on 9 September took a completely neutral stand, 
despite frantic, last-minute efforts by Peking to dis- 
suade Moscow from any public announcement. The Soviets 
later accused the Chinese of deliberately timing their 
military action against India to embarrass Khrushchev 
on the eve of his trip to the US. 

The Soviet premier's public statements did nothing 
to appease the. Chinese. In November he described the-.. 
Sind-indian dispute as a "sad ' and stupid st dry" and hinted 
that he favored compromise. He disparaged the disputed 
area as uninhabited and practically valueless and drew 
attention to how amicably the USSR had settled its dif- 
ferences, with Iran over similar barren territory. His 
obvious concern that Chinese military actions were jeop- 
ardizing Moscow's relations with New Delhi was another 
. , r.^ore^point^ith^the^Chinese., :'. . - ■•,,. .- :•-■..■ - «■ : .- 

In late 1962 the- Chinese launched a brief full- 
scalejmi^t^yvoffensiye at both ends of the frontier, 
but Moscow,^ much to ^Peking's rage, subsequently continued >V : ; ., 
^',its. extensly^aidMbMndia^sold 'transports and* helicop-r j&% -«#*: 

-#»f talked;6f/providingj£a£MIG-fighter factory. «''>:'' '■■«?. ^'' 

Tension again rose in September 1965 when, during 
the Indo-Pakistani wa r_over Kashmir, Peking thre at ened 
mi^ttary intervention P ' 

^fHHB:|n||i^^nd^eki^_ _ 

Ctile^nbsequentlsuccess'o^ Soviet mediation e ffort ^ 

^ atTashkerit^nlySadd ed-salt to China • s ; wounds . ■ • • ' ~~~ 

UlU lUllMUJ. JJlUbUlJ.. -■'-■" 
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Some time ago a prominent Western statesman declared 
that Khrushchev is afraid of war and that therefore 
he will not start it. In a conversation with Mr. 
Eisenhower, I asked him: What do you think? Is this 
statement correct or not?... He replied: i am a mil- 
itary man and frankly, I am very much afraid of war. 
You are quite right, I told him. Only an unreason- 
able person can be fearless of war in our days. 

Khrushchev speech in Vladivostok 
after visit to Peking, 8 October 
1959 




Should we be afraid if the war maniacs. . .unleash a ; 
war? Comrade Mao Tse-tung has given a Marxist- . . . 
Leninist reply to this question... (1) we are v- .. ,„;.,•-■ 
against war; (2) we are not afraid of war. vijv 

Yu Chao-11 article," in Red, Flag> ^-\ 
* . -1 April 1960 ^■.^■*f;y^ ." - ~ - ..:;'; 



The Soviet Attempt to aeach Detente 
With the US. 1959 




The year 1959 saw a markedly faster deteriora- 
tion of Sino-Soviet relations, in large part because 
of Soviet moves toward easing tensions with the 
United States. Moscow's intention to make more vig- 
orous efforts along this line was signaled by So- 
viet Deputy Premier Mikoyan's exploratory visit ;tb 
the United States in January. Khrushchev's arrival 
in the United States and his meeting with President 
Eisenhower ensued in the fall, accompanied and fol- 
lowed by the softest line Soviet propaganda had taken 
toward the US since World War II — or has taken since. 

All this was anathema to Peking, which considered 
the United States the principal obstacle to its am- 
bitions in Asia and viewed the exertion of maximum 
Communist revolutionary pressure against the US in 
all parts of the world — and the creation of interna- 
tional tension — as essential to China's national in- 
terests. When Khrushchev came to. Peking to s£e Mao 
at the end of September,: on the heels of his US trip, 
this final meeting between the two men was a stormy 
one. Khrushchev and Mao argued over the Sino-Indian 
border dispute, which had meanwhile broken out.. 
Khrushchev also is said by the Chinese to have asked 
Mao to accept an independent status for Taiwan, and 
thus to remove it as a cause of crises, with .the ... 
United States . -Mao vehemently refused f' and the Chi- 
nese later said that their party "has not forgotten 
and will not forget this." Moreover, the Soviet 
leader further outraged his hosts by. warning them, 
in a public ^^^^il^^^^^Vi^^^^^^S^^^^^^^^ 

ihg^blfformft^ 

Af ter ^Khrushchev had goner hbme^-ClSfftese^ propaganda 
began to voice disbelief in US peaceful^ intentions 
more and more vigorously. Six months later, Peking 
opened an all-out attack on Soviet policy. 





Peaceful coexistence, while not retarding social 
changes in countries where these conditions are 
ripe, must at the same time ensure a situation in 
which internal processes in particular countries 
do not lead to military clashes of the two antip- 
odal systems. 

International Affairs , Moscow, April 1960 


No force on earth can hinder or restrain the peo- 
ple of the colonies and semicolonies from rising 
-in revolution and smashing the yoke they are under 
, . ..i All revolutionary Marxist-Leninists should 

support these just struggles resolutely and with- "■'•', 
'^ y.put the .slightest, reservation; . . 1; .The: HarxiSt-^^ * 
mfe^Leninists aad starting ' 

"% from fundamentally different viewpoints, draw 

fundamentally different conclusions on this situa- 
tion. - 'i. -y . -. - •«► y- . ■ -.; ;■■:••■...-.•.-■:'"• 

Lu Ting-i speech, 22 April 1960 
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9. Peking's A.ril 1960 Anti-Soviet Offensive 


As the Chinese saw it, Khrushchev's actions during 
1959 had set a new record of error and betrayal: he 
had rebuffed them on the question of atomic military as- 
sistance, interfered in Chinese internal affairs against 
Mao, hobnobbed with the leaders of US "imperialism," 
suggested that Peking should renounce its claim to 'Tai- 
wan, and upbraided the Chinese publicly for their do^-, ; 
mestic and foreign policies. 

In April I960, a month before a scheduled Soviet 
summit conference with Western leaders, the CCP un- 
leashed a massive propaganda assault aimed at the poli- 
cies — and implicitly, the authority — of the Soviet 
Communist Party. Central to the many indirect indict- 
ments of Khrushchev's policies published in the leading 
Chinese organs was the contention that the "peaceful 
coexistence" line as applied by the Soviets was dis- 
couraging revolutionaries throughout the world from 
staging, violent uprisings. In effect, the Chinese 
were appealing, to the. interests of anti-US radicals 
and _bloc leaders 'around' the world both to diminish. So- 
viet influence and to bring pressure on the USSR for a 
modification of Soviet policy. 

Khrushchev's position was made more difficult by 
the Soviet presidium's decision to publicize the U-2 
incident in early May, and shortly thereafter Khru- 
shchev, took,, a^step,Oback-Jfrom his 1959 detente line r^by -••' ' 
torpedoi^ At about the same, 

time, Kao-^i BBB ^F 

^HflHHHl ^^-publicly taunted Khru- 

shchev over \ the^Vy2 ; ; incident . - 


'\HFv#feh-'t&9UB: 


. mS^^^ddmt weS^st^r^the^by^^ 
usiifrg"' a f meeti^ 
in Peking ib lobby: against the Soviets among both Commu- 
nist and non-Communist delegates. The Soviets now began 
to counterattack. Late in June, they organized a "sur- 
prise assault" on the Chinese at closed sessions of a Ru- 
manian party congress, in Bucharest, where secret, CPSU w 

*&. documents;: afctackirig|Pekirig*were readf and f f oreign ; ' Coramu^ :m 
nist delegate? iwere surged to demand that the Chinese r . 
yield .to Soviet£dictate3*^#This attempt to vcowr thef CCP S?^ ? 

"t was totally "un^ 

;, resentatives ^%^^}^^%'MlV^l^^^^^S^^^^^ •*" t ** A * h * 



. ^r *^W%$s ^>>^fe^& 
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10. Withdrawal of Soviet Technicians 

The core of China's industrialization program consisted 
of Soviet-designed plant facilities which Moscow had prom- 
ised to build, and Peking's economic plans assumed continu- 
ing Soviet technical help. Thus in a very meaningful sense, 
the Soviet pullout in 1960 collapsed China's timetable for 
industrialization. 

In the summer of 1960 Western observers in Peking re- 
ported that a large-scale withdrawal of Soviet personnel was 
. under, way,: and -it soon became apparent that Chinese /author- 
ities had had very little advance warning. Peking protested 
in vain. In justifying its move to Communists abroad, Mos- 
cow claimed the pullout was caused by Chinese attempts to 
indoctrinate technicians, by abuse of Soviet equipment, and 
by refusal to accept technical advice. The primary factor, 
however, was unquestionably Moscow's desire to force Peking 
to back down in the Sino-Soviet dispute. , 

Some teaching personnel remained, but the withdrawal of 
industrial technicians was virtually complete. In recalling 
over 1,300 technical experts abruptly, Moscow showed.no con- 
cern for making a smooth transfer of responsibilities to 
Chinese experts. The effect on China's industrial construc- 
tion program was immediate and devastating. 

A prime example of a major project that had to be aban- 
doned is the San Min Gorge dam — a project as large as Hoover 
Dam. It was built between 1955 and 1959 under Soviet tech- 
nical supervision. It was designed to be equipped with 
eight huge 150, 000 -kilowatt generators made, in the USSR, but 
only one was ever delivered. This arrived just before the 
Soviet withdrawal and was later severely damaged when the 
Chinese attempted to install it themselves. The lake cre- 
ated by, the dam is now rapidly silting up v One disgruntled ; 
fcChinese^Cominunist official has commented that theronly^so- v *# 
Solution is to blow the whole dam up. - " ' 

' " : '• In other' areas such' as modern weapons development the 
Chinese did not have to abandon projects completely but lost 
valuable headway. If the Soviet Union had hot renounced its 
commitments, the Chinese by the early 1960s might have been 
ar ^weapons and delivery vehicles 

ibmarines. China is 
now not expected to achieve a significant nuclear weapons 
'capability until 1970 or later. The Chinese aircraft indus- 
mgy* -i *° r example, was well established in I960, but the Chi- 
p^B^had ,; to,, suspend prpdubtion of combat planes and when^ : 


.--^fflam*--- ^ 





In November I960,, the absolute majority of the fra- 
ternal parties rejected the incorrect views and con- 
cepts of the CCP leadership. - The Chinese delegation 
at this meeting stubbornly upheld its own particular 
views and signed the statement only when the danger 
of its complete isolation became clear; ; It is now 
perfectly clear that in appending their signatures 
to the 1960 statement, the CCP leaders were only ma- 
neuvering. Shortly after the meeting they resumed 
the propaganda of their policy, using as their mouth- 
piece the leadership of the Albanian party.... Behind 
the back of our party they launched a campaign against 
the CPSU Central Committee &nd the Soviet government. 

CPSU Open Letter of 14 July 1963 


The leadership of the CPSU. . .relying on a so-called 
majority, endeavored to bring the delegations of the 
Chinese and other Marxist-Leninist parties to their 
knees and compel them to accept its revisionist views. 
. However, the attempt by the leaders of the CPSU, to 
.£>-,. -^impose things ort: others met with. failureWC ~ : P. The i out- — 
V .come of the struggle at this meeting was that; the re-., : 
':?£'. visionist line of the leadership of the CPSU was in " 
; the main repudiated .and that the. Marxist-Leninist line 
..;„,„-. gained . a ..great victory . . . ^But7 ; th^leadersAqfi^M^fe 

^r^;^^was. Jointly agreed upon by the fraternal^ parties^Tho* ;, 
*:»$>&„ ink .was ; scarcely ;dry on their signatures to the«l960"V£ 
pajwa •- statement before they began wrecking it." 

People's Daily - Red Flag joint editorial, 


■4# r ^t: 



11. The November 1960 Moscow Conference 

The Soviets regarded the gathering of leaders of the 
world Communist movement in Moscow in November 1960 pri- 
marily as an opportunity to bring pressure on the Chinese, 
to show them how isolated they were in the world movement* 
and thus perhaps to induce them to abandon their challenge 
to Soviet policy. The Soviet leaders had hoped that the 
heavy economic sanctions applied in the summer would force 
the Chinese to accept this position. The Chinese regarded 
the meeting as an opportunity to disseminate their views 
before this unique: audience and to demonstrate to the as- 
sembled leaders of 81 parties that Moscow's will could be 
successfully resisted. It was the Chinese who won. 

When the conference opened, the Soviets started off — 
as they had at Bucharest — by distributing a lengthy new 
letter condemning Peking. During the weeks of debate that 
followed, the CPSU mustered its adherents and, in Peking's 
words , ' : "engineered converging assaults on the CCP." Chi- 
nese party secretary general Teng Hsiao-ping vehemently 
refused to, yield to the pro-Soviet majority. In the end, 
an ambiguous document was produced and signed, embodying 
the mutually contradictory positions of the two parties 
on many issues. While the CPSU perhaps succeeded in 
getting more of its points, included than did the Chinese, 
Moscow nevertheless suffered a major defeat on the cen- 
tral issue of authority by failing to establish the 
principle of "majority rule" in the international Commu- 
nist movement. What is more, the Soviets also failed in 
efforts to obtain a condemnation of "factional activities" 
which wouldi inhibit tfuture Chinese opposition to Soviet 
policies . The. Chinese/later boasted that this . was "an 
event; of greats historicaHsignif icance^V because it "changed 
the previous highly abnormal situation in which not even 

the" "' '" "" "~*" ■• — J 

l,,ship| 


i .slightest- cr^icis^pl^e;,errprs.;of- the^.C^^ead«c^ ; ; >^>^ 

ip'^^ol^^i^^sim^rd was iinal."- *4- - ~? , ' - 


„ ^tho^h*thWsiii^ng|bf * ttieixonference statement was 
accompanied by public^piedges of undying solidarity and 
mutual affection, privately neither Moscow nor Peking re- 
garded the documeat as anything but a temporary makeshift. 
Nor did either intend to abandon the struggle for suprem- 
acy. -Sopni ^after^the^conference,; in fact, Khrushchev re- 
^hewed^hisfl$ta<a^n^ttec&iiiese position at what he: evi~ : 
^dentlytrlSg^eli^^ti^^aicest" polnt^Albania^ the chief ? 
'CCP ally^iriv'Peklng*^ battles with Moscow during 1960..^ ^ 


12. The 22nd CPSU Congress and the Break With Albania 

As early as the summer of I960, the Soviet Union 
had begun to move against the Albanians, who had been 
the most ardent supporters of the Chinese at Bucha- 
rest in June 1960. In August, the Soviets incited 
certain Albanian military and political leaders to 
try to overthrow party leader Hoxha. This plot failed, 
and the pro-Soviet leaders were arrested. Soviet 
economic pressures followed, culminating in the with- 
drawal of all Soviet technicians and the complete 
termination of Soviet: economic aid in April 1961 arid 
the withdrawal of Sov iet naval units from Vl o re in 
May_fMao-Photo> 


iifi 


£1%, 



By October 1961, when the 22nd CPSU Congress 
opened, the Soviets were apparently determined to 
force the Albanian issue into the open, presumably 
hoping thereby to repair the damage done to their 
authority by the Chinese at the November 1960 Moscow 
conference. An unprecedented torrent of abuse was 
hurled publicly, at. the absent -.-Albanians by CPSU 
spokesmen— most of all by Khrushchev, who went so 
far as to call explicitly for the overthrow of the 
Albanian leadership. The Soviet leaders at the same 
time renewed their attack on Stalin, in obvious con- 
tradiction to Chinese views. 

The leader of the Chinese delegation, Premier ... 
tChou Eh-lai> responded by reproving Khrushchev publicly 
for his open attack on the Albanian party, by laying 
a wreath on Stalin's tomb, and by suddenly leaving 
for Peking before the congress ended. According 
to >Chinej5e :statement£,^eb^ 

tne /errors "of the C*SU^Ieadership M/ in^private talks ,"-y, 
With^Khrahchev^ anCto^ 

Following the congress, the CPSU stepped up a 
campaign to mobilize the bulk of the world's Commu- 
nist parties against the Albanians and Chinese. In 
December 1961, the Albanians provoked a mutual with- 
drawal^ of#aiplomatic||representatives?jf rorat Tirana .«;. ; 
and Moscow. Soviet-Albanian "state, party;:' and riiill-? 
tary relations h ef feet iyely f |Tuptured ever ^ 

■ since ^&mim*^ **■ 



13. 


Sino-Soviet Border Tensions 


As Sino-Soviet verbal mudslinging intensified in the 
early 1960s, both sides attempted to exploit their con- 
flicting frontier claims and to strengthen border security. 
In early 1962, according to refugees, the Soviets began 
spreading reports among border tribesmen in Sinkiang that 
living conditions were better oh the Soviet side and that 
there would be no Soviet restrictions on border. crossing. 
Two separate major migrations appear to- have ^e&ulted: 
":'■' About 6 , 000 border tribesmen crossed during April 1962 
and more than 50,000 followed in May. Riots broke out 
when the Chinese belatedly acted to stop the flow. Peking 
promptly closed the two Soviet, consulates in Sinkiang 
which had been centers of subversion. Soviet consulates 
elsewhere in China were shut down shortly thereafter. 

The Chinese are clearly concerned over Soviet capa- 
bilities to foment unrest among ethnic minorities, and 
probably fear that tribesmen who crossed over to Soviet 
asylum may return on subversive missions. Chinese lead- 
ers on several occasions have explicit ly accused the So^- 
v'. ./viets of subversion. 

Since 1962 the Chinese have been steadily tightening 
border controls in the Sinkiang area. They have moved in 
"agricultural" troops — mostly ex-serviCemen--to settle 
key stretches of the frontier, and in 1963 they began urg- 
ing people in overpopulated areas of East China; to reset- 
_ . .tie in Sinkiang. ^Native inhabitants haye^ihce|been:^«toved 
'f%- ^back about 20 miles from the border , creating|the ^kind of 
-e j i cordon sanit aire that exists elsewhere between Communist 

and non-Communist states. In the Manchurian sector of the 



-The present crisis. is a crisis of US aggression against 
Cuba....- It is also a crisis of carrying out an ap-r-j^ , 
peasement. policy, toward US aggression and a crisis;.*' *j \ 
of encouraging US imperialism to pursue ever more in-r •?:»... 
satiably its policies of aggression of war. . But--Pre T ^. i . r ".! 
mier: Castro has said, "Cuba is not Austria, nor., is •»*•>>* r 
it the southeastern part of Czechoslovakia, .or the; b-v ; I*: 
Congo..".. This, is perfectly correct..^. •■.: ■r-.'z'isz'ik' isrtfli:- 1 


-M- People's Daily editorial, .5 November 1962 . 


Trying to cater to the absurd demands of the US ag-. , 
gressor at the expense of Cuban sovereignty only en- 
courages his aggression.... The attempt to play : ■■■■: 
another Munich with the Cuban people... is doomed 
to complete failure. '-...• .•:•.. 

Kwangming Dai ly editorial , 5 November 1962 


~<ft i A 
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Just what do these people who call themselves Marxist- 
Leninists want?.... During the crisis around Cuba they 
acted plainly as people provoking a conflict i> they;; 
wanted the Soviet Union to clash with the United 
States. What would it mean for these two great 
world powers to clash? It would mean to unleash a 
world thermonuclear war. . , ../ '.--,: .,-> .-./.-[. .-,, -. ../:■ .% ,,',. ^ -, 

It is interesting "how they themselves would • conduct"?^ 
themselves in sucha;war; I do not, think that vthey: 
would like to take parkin it. They; apparently 
would prefer to sit it out. But then the question 
arises: why do they really want the blood of the 
peoples of the Soviet Union, Cuba, and the other so- 
cialist countries to be spilled? 

Khrushchev Supreme ^^ieWspeTOfi^2?pfewt»r^l963.-:: 


i-.^vy.-^Wj' i 



14. The Cuban Missile Crisis and Its Aftermath 

The Chinese Conmunist Party made an extreme effort 
to use the Cuban missile crisis of late October 1962 to 
injure the Soviet position both in Cuba and throughput' 
the world. Shortly before and during the crisis, the 
Soviets had made conciliatory gestures to Peking in the 
vain hope of buying Chinese f orbearance. 


^^^ ,.. 25^ctober^ Pra^qa xarrTed^an editorial 

„ fno-Indian hostilities which for the first and 

last time in the years of SinO-Indian border conflict 
leaned toward Peking. When these acts of appeasement 
proved useless, the Soviets quickly edged back to public 
neutrality on the Sino-Indian issue, and began to pre- 
pare a thorough-going counterattack against Peking's 
campaign of denunciation. ...:••■•■.•••.-•. 

Once Khrushchev had backed down in the Cuban crisis , 
the Chinese released a torrent of vituperative editorials, 
broadcasts, speeches, and diplomatic notes to Cuba con- 
demning the Soviet "Munich." The Chineset did their best 
' to complicate Mikoya'h ' s post-crisis discussions wi tli 
Castro by denouncing Khrushchev's agreement to allow 
inspection of the missile sites and to remove the IL-28 
bombers as infringements of Cuban sovereignty. This 
was done both in the press and iii private: conversations 
with Cuban diplomats in P e kin g and in other posts around 
the world ♦ " 



^he^^ov^#e|p^| 


Tllovember and the firstr W eWof ? December* alf four success 
^ I^sive party congresses of "Moscow •s-Eurdpean^followers. ' 
v 'Each of these gatherings saw a mounting number of the 
CPSU's foreign adherents dragooned into Joining a 
chorus of denunciation first against: the Albanians and 
later against the Chinese as well.. The w climax came on 
^12^December#wheniKhrushchei^ 

IPiDefors '-'the USSR Supreme SovietfimpugningiChinese motives 
v and policies . Soon thereafter U *he, Chinese ^a^last^made 
l^their challenge to Soviettawi^ 
" ^munlst . movement public apd : of ficial.; 

^asmgm — •--■-•- — - — ~ ■ 



CHINA'S LOST '^fey^ 
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15. Chinese Challenge to Soviet Far East Territories 

Defending Soviet conduct during the Cuban missile cri- 
sis, Khrushchev in a speech in December 1962 remarked on 
China's continued toleration of the "colonialist outhouses** 
of Hong Kong and Macao. This prompted bitter Chinese edi- 
torial reaction. In March 1963, Peking pointedly raised 
the issue of Russian imperialist aggression against China. . 
and listed Tsarist Russia among the "colonial powers" ?that 
had annexed territory by compelling Chinese governments to 
sign "unequal treaties." The Chinese cited three 19th Cen- 
tury treaties under which Russia acquired vast territories 
in Central and East Asia, and asserted that Peking reserved 
the right to raise the issue of "unequal treaties" at some 
time "when conditions are ripe." (MAP}. , 

The USSR answered in September 1963 by attacking those 
who agitate for "revision of historically developed fron- 
tiers" and warning against the "artificial creation" of 
territorial, problems. 

A year later Mao himself raised the question in an in- 
terview with a visiting Japanese delegation. After indors- 
ing return of the southern Kurile Islands to Japan,, he. ac- 
cused the USSR of extensive land-grabbing in both Eastern 
Europe and Asia. This was China's first public support for 
Japan on the Kurile Islands issue, which had been a major 
, is stumbling, block to Soviet-Japanese, -peace treaty^andj Mao*s 
remarks sparked a heated Soviet denunciation pf ' Chinese ex- 
pansionist aspirations. ' Pravda in ear ly September Recused 
Peking of claiming more than a half million square miles of 
.Soviet^ territory, and called this clear evidence ^%"* 
**^thej; Chinese *leader^hav<* gone^in vtliei" ■**-**» 


thej Chinese ^leadeis 
^t€th;efSbvfe|-:Uni1 





. jm^i^e^W'o^t^^o^micKi: invectiv^ma%^itH 

me of the borcler^talks 

which had begun in Peking in February 1964. Fro m the i 
there had been reports of Chinese 
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East and West in Moscow, July 1963 



..Teng Hiiao-pirvg. Chine's* Communist Forty Centrol Committee. 
Secretory General <R), receives 'ch/illy reception from Soviet Com- 
munist Party Presidium member Mikhail Suslov as he orrives in Moscow 
for "comradely" talks in July 1963. 



16. The Chinese Spring 1963 Offensive 

Beginning in mid-December 1962, the Chinese party 
at last made explicit its past grievances and present 
ambitions. Peking now openly called on all Communists 
to revolt against the "baton? of the CPSU, and derided 
the Soviets* "temporary majority" in the world Communist 
movement. It publicly challenged Moscow to convene a 
meeting of the world movement, apparently expecting to 
profit at Soviet expense as it had in November I960. 
(Later, when Khrushchev tried to turn this to his advan- 
tage by seeking to convene a world meeting which would 
condemn the Chinese, Peking reversed its position, and 
has since refused to take part in any world Communist 
gathering.) The Chinese at last attacked, by name, 
the CPSU and its leading adherents in the West as be- 
trayers of revolution, and repeated over and over that 
the real focus of revolutionary struggle was in the 
underdeveloped world and that the real leader of this 
struggle was the CCP. The Soviets replied — with some 
justice — that the Chinese were seeking, to divide the 
revolutionary movement along geographical and racial 
lines.. ' -•; . •'••'_ • 

The high point of the Chinese 1963 offensive came 
on June 14 — three weeks before the scheduled opening 
of Sirio-Soviet bilateral talks in Moscow— when Peking 
published its first explicit attack on Soviet domestic 
policies and threatened to split every Communist party 
whose leadership continued to support Moscow. The Chi- 
nese also promised to anoint as honorary ^larxist-Leniri- 

r ists ,, all revolutionaries outside the Communist movement 

; who would carry their banner. 

The CPSU responded forcefullyij^^nese^ of ficials.-< 
iwhb^hid, disit**bttted>tfc£&**^ 

lUnibn were formally expelled, ahd^he|CPSU published :..jr:. 
trits answer in an "Open Letter"? c^vmid^July. Meanwhile; 
*f a high-level Chinese party delegation had arrived in 

Moscow for scheduled bilateral talks with the Soviet party, 
After each side had privately reiterated its implacable 
opposition to the 6ther's views and actions, the talks 
*&» petered out, and the . Chinese: e^entuallylwent /home. «In g^ : 
Ipcontrast 1 : -''to the icy reception given|tne|;ChineseBleaders in v 
^.p? Moscow r a US delegation led by ; Under-Secretary Harriman-- 
&3^ which arrived simultaneously to negotiate the future : partial 

rii^r44**«»e**-.han agreement— was •', greet ed4^tft%pSf&^taT^ . :L ■ 


17. Moscow Exploits Chinese Rejection of 
Nuclear Test Ban Treaty, 1963 

In late July 1963, Khrushchev, In the face of China's 
open defiance, signed the nuclear test ban agreement and 
proceeded to exploit the issue as a convenient and effec- 
tive weapon to isolate and discredit Peking,. He portrayed 
the agreement as a success for his policies toward the West 
and played on fears of Peking's nuclear ambitions in a new 
campaign to undercut China's pretensions to leadership of 
the world. Communist movement. " : -.: : . 

China countered with a stepped-up volley of increas- 
ingly violent polemical attacks. Mutual recriminations 
multiplied, culminating with an official government state- 
ment in mid-September which presented a scathing indict- 
ment of the attitudes and ambitions of the "wildmen" in 
Peking. 

The Russian statement pointed to the "irresponsible 
stand" taken by the Chinese on the test ban treaty as an 
indication of their overriding compulsion to obtain nuclear: 
weapons. The Russians quoted 1957 statements attributed 
to Mao himself to drive home the point that Peking was 
pushing the world toward nuclear war, after which — accord- 
ing to the Chinese — "half of mankind would remain alive 
anyway and would build an even more wonderful future." 
The Soviet statement even attributed to the Chinrse. lead- 
ers the view that "the more people perish, the better for 
the cause of the revolution." 

Exaggerated 1 and?dis tor ted as these Soviet charges" 
were, they tended to highlight China's . isolation and gen- 
eral disrepute on the key issues of war and peace. Largely 
dropping the ideological garment in which the conflict had. 
previously,: been cloaked, -Moscow. was able,tp make the&Chi;-, , i*^. , 

g^neseflQ^ki^^ 

: :V':'' r '^lntedi'^^in&ge^df^ttie%Chlnese party^as one led by; 1 

H^ boiled if tsia^^0p§^M^^ijas "nationalists ." ' *'' ME * 


; Russians ■? 
"hard- 


Khrushchev ^ttien^tried to administer the coup de grace 
by convening a multiparty meeting to condemn China. He 

was forced ever, by foreign party reluctance , ., , 

kto^exconwunic^ 1963, . Moscow "^iv 

Ir^rtedpo^po&ture^ , suspending 

its ant If Chinese propaganda and calling for a "chance to 
calm dowp^|befoi^^ furthers 
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•/Apparently* th e : leader's "of "the CPSIT consider them- 
> selves.: theJTnatura^ leaders,' who can lord it over, 
;.all*the^fraternalV;partiesi; r According to their -•• 
r logic£^heir?programs ^'resolutions, and state- - 
'ments. are-air infallible laws ;'* Every remark * 
and every *word of. Khrushchev's are imperial edicts; 

* however ,*. wrong or absurd., they may be'. All the 
'fraternal .parties- must submissively hear and 

obey and are- absolutely forbidden to criticize 
or opposes them ...This is outright tyranny. It 
•is the -ideology of feudal -autocrats, pure and 
' siniDl&Ji'C^v*?'*"""^' ■■•• —•-*."■• '"/-', "v.-". - ........... . 

However'^ '/we c -mWt**teii the CPSU leaders that the ... 

* international Communist movement is not some 
feudal clique-... "-...' 

•/ '^ v v ; V. ••■;-*•.- people *s Daily - Red Flag 
: '" : V..S joint editorial, 4 February 

• '.■■■'■ ■-.{•" ':.'-':-\~ '•' ■■ -'■■; -1964 


The Chinese leaders are now holding as an object 
of special pride their complete disdain of the in- 

.ternational discipline of Communists i... The Chinese 
leaders are now creating many difficulties for tae 
Communist parties /in capitalist countries_7. ... 

: Such insulting epithets are applied to the well- 
; tried leaders /of these, parties/ .as ^fAint^G^^d:^:^^^^ 

pT^ Chinese leaders are. ..trying to plant at the 
head of the working class movement in some coun- 
tries all sorts of renegades, degenerates, and ad- 
venturists.... The CCP leadership. ..has opesly 
chosen to knock together — as a counterbalance to 
the world Communist movement — a bloc of those who 
share its views, with its own platform, with group r ,> 

"^discipline, and with its center in Peking. /j:»- r -- 

>>,,. , : suslov Reportr-to 14 February • 1964— -« — r 

CPSU| Central Committee Plenum • Y : ^ [■' .«. ^. 
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Khrushchev Attempts a "Resolute Rebuff" — 1964 


The restrained, "statesmanlike" posture assumed by 
Khrushchev in late 1963 failed to check or appease Peking, 
and Moscow seemed to be losing ground before the abusive 
Chinese onslaught. At the turn of the year, as China's 
attacks increased in intensity, Khrushchev decided to 
fight fire with fire . 

Angered by Peking's scornful characterization of 
the Russian leaders as . "untrustworthy cowards" and, . 
the USSR as "a tin-pointed spear," Khrushchev attempted 
to implement the "most resolute rebuff" he had threatened 
eariiet. In early April, after a five-month suspension 
of polemics, the Soviets launched a public counterof- 
fenslve stressing that the USSR and China "differ on 
all basic questions." Moscow took steps to gather max- 
imum foreign support in an attempt to ensure that the 
rebuff would be a "collective" one. 

From spring 1964 until his ouster in October, Khru- 
shchev engaged in a tit-for-tat polemical exchange with 
>; China and . tried to force other parties to join the So- 
viets in ostracizing Peking. Many prominent foreign ■■.;.•-.. 
Communists, however, were reluctant to endorse the or- 
ganizational step proposed by Moscow — an international 
meeting of Communist parties to discredit and isolate 
China. . 

Khrushchev was so obsessed by a compulsion to 
^4quash,thd Chinese— who had begun to attack him by name— 
r' that he was essentially unmoved by the objections voiced •'>■■■ 
by key parties such as the Italian, Polish, and Rumanian, 
and oblivious to the consequences of his strong-willed 
.-;ia ^behavior, As a result, his self-defeating tactics evoked 
**' ' !r»asin{r&cbnst^nation % abr;oad>a«d;#eak€ya^^ 

compulsive style also met with some disapproval 'in^the -^ , 
Kremlin,' strengthened the hand of "dissatisfied members ■**'■•' 
of the top Soviet leadership, and contributed to his 
overthrow. 

.i%When^ the, new leaders took over in October, .they^ 
~" Idf^a^restrained though firmtpfoliclatttt^i^ , 

fChinat^They also chose the course of ^least^resist- 4 ^" ~ 

je^bytfief erring '.':. a '-controversial multiparty^meetin#to\' 
world conference which Khrushchev--despite _ 

to partietpate*^mdgg< *-.' ^ \ 
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19. Sino-Soviet Conflict Continues Despite P"?*^ 
Of Khrushchev and Chinese Visit To Moscow t Fa 11 1964 


The Chinese, of course, took great delight in 
the overthrow of Khrushchev, but they were probably 
not overly optimistic that his successors would make 
-any -essential; changes -in Soviet policy. Although 
both sides adopted a wait-and-see attitude and re- 
frained from polemics for a time, it was clear at 
the outset that neither had the slightest inclina- 
tion toward compromise or concession on the substan- 
tive issues in dispute. 

Private remarks by Soviet and Chinese officials 
reflected considerable skepticism over the possibil- 
ity that Sino-Soviet relations could beappreciably 
improved, even with Khrushchev gone. 



^he new Soviet leaders, however, displayed a 
cautious attitude with regard to the anti-Chinese 
meeting of Communist parties which Khrushchev had 
scheduledifpr^December^a^dj^ich^ 

fceirebre/sfttfelf 6cus$o*f s!no£Sovie^t£fct ical maneuver- 

^cid6d tb v send a top-level "delegation headed by Pr e- 
mier Chou En-lai to Moscow to sound out the situation. 





20. Soviet Involvement in Vietnam ; 
A Direct Challenge to Peking, Spring 1965 

Beneath the "correct" and nonpolemical posture assumed 
by Khrushchev's successors emerged a basic decision to meet 
Peking's challenge and to disprove its allegations that 
Moscow is soft -on "US imperialism." As a first step, the 
USSR launched a campaign to make inroads among the Asian 
parties which Peking considered within its eicclusive sphere 
of influence. 


The Russian leaders appeared convinced that the suc- 
cess of . their, new tactics against China depended in large 
measure on a vigorous assertion of Soviet support for ... 
North Vietnam*-- the only Communist state engaged in active, 
though indirect, hostilities with the leader of the im- 
perialist camp. Accordingly, Moscow took the dramatic 
step of dispatching a high-powered delegation led by 
Premier Kosygin to Hanoi in early February. The Kosygin 
mission was a direct challenge to Chinese influence in 
North Vietnam and throughout the Communist movement. 

The situation took, a drastic, unanticipated turn 
when the Viet Cong attacked tha US base at Pleiku and the 
US began bombing raids, over Nor.th Vietnam. The Soviets 
nevertheless made clear their determination to honor 
their commitment to Hanoi's defense, despite the con- 
sequent deterioration in Soviet-US relations. 

The Soviets have already supplied North Vietnam 
with surface-to-air missiles, fighter aircraft, anti- 
aircraft guns, and other military, economic, and diplo- 
matic support. This aid! has not ^ of course, prevented 
Chinese charges of Soviet treachery and cowardice, 
Nevertheless,. Moscow probably deems its record to date, 
together with repeated expressions of "profound grati- 



aa ^t6^Kin^s#iiei 


The post-Khrushchev approach inprbved Moscow !s 
position not only with the North Vietnamese but also 
with North Korea. The North Koreans have taken a few 

m* steps back from Peking toward a position of ■= neutrality % ; 

/:" ' in the Sino-Soviet dispute . : Pyongyang f s propaganda :*. 
media no longer follow China's lead in condemning Moscow.. 
iThe : Soviets have even resumed certain' military aid , ap- 


21. Kosygin's Talks With Mao Reflect the Depth 
Of Sino-Soviet Antagonism — February 1965 

Soviet Premier Kosygin stopped over in Peking en 
route home from Hanoi in February 1965 and talked with 
Mao Tse-tung and 6ther top Chinese leaders. Kosygin 
professed to desire unity, but the Chinese dismissed the 
idea out; offhand ^He^ at least 

to 'halt : ^heiir^al>usiye;f polemics t *buti;bh 'atl^counts he ran 
into a stone wall.. 
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The Meeting of 19 Communist Parties 
"In Moscow — Soring 1965 


'■$&■ 


From the outset, Khrushchev's successors were laced with 
finding a way to retreat, at tolerable political cost, from 
the anti-Chinese preparatory conference Khrushchev had scheduled 
for December 1964. Although talks with Chou En-lai in Moscow 
in early November produced no agreement, the Soviets worked 
out an arrangement, in consultation with other parties, to 
postpone the meeting. In order to avoid granting Peking a 
complete tactical victory, Moscow— rather than canceling. the 
gathering altogether— announced that it had been rescheduled 
far 1 March 1965. 

The Russian leaders knew only too well that they would 
come under fire from many quarters on this issue, and were re- 
solved not to repeat the mistakes of their heavy-handed pred- 
ecessor. Accordingly, in early 1965, under pressure from sev- 
eral influential foreign parties, the Soviets downgraded the 
status of the 19-party meeting that took place from 1 to 5 
March in Moscow. 

Khrushchev had called for a formal session of a 26-party 
"editorial committee" to prepare an all-party conference, and 
had made it. clear that plans would proceed whether* or not the 
Chinese agreed to attend. His successors reduced the deferred 
project to a mere "consultative" gathering, and gave special 
stress to their ostensible hope that all invitees would par- 
ticipate. Nevertheless, as expected, the Chinese and six other 
invited parties boycotted the session, and the Italians, Brit- 
ish, and others attended very reluctantly. 

-.,-;; The March meeting was the scene of serious dissension 
over how best to meet the Chinese challenge. No consensus 
could be reached. The bland communique released after the 
meeting reflected its inconclusive results and, in .P^^T^^m,^ 

Saar^Mqscpw^;retr^ 

^conference/ ^"• , '^ ' " r *„*»/#?»£* 

^•^Nevertheless, the Soviets still periodicallyl»ay lip serv- 
ice to'-the conference proposal. Evidently they feel they 
cannot afford to let it collapse completely. Moreover, Mos- 
cow seeks to exploit China's opposition to such a meeting in 
order to demonstrate that Peking is not at all interested in 
resolving 4 :interparfy differences, and that it^fears «?;._ 

^viewalof the "vast majority" of parties. The <*i nese '.*°* 
^heirpart, attacked the March meeting in c h «a c *« ri f**S a " J . . 
scurrilous terms and repeated their demand that the^USSR capi t- 


^^gl^djpublicly^apolpgJLze-^on, al^ tt ^f#s s ^|^@g^g|^ 
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23. Chinese Obstruction of "Unity of Action" on Vietnam 

Throughout 1965, there were bitter and protracted 
negotiations among Communist China, the Soviet Union, and 
North Vietnam over Soviet military aid shipments to the 
DRV. The Chinese sought— particularly that spring — to 
obstruct and delay the growth of a Soviet military pres- 
ence in North Vietnam for fe ar Soviet political influence 
would follow. To this end ,f 



"In addition, rail shipment of ..Soviet air defense 
weapons across China was delayed for. many weeks in the 
early spring of 1965 by an impasse is Sino-Soviet ne- 
gotiations. ™""~^~"" — """ 





__^_., TT the fall,' the^. Soviets s 

leseoDduracy by lobbying for a^ bloc conference on 
aid to the DRV, which the Chinese predictably also re- 
jected. Peking has countered by challenging Moscow to 
ship its military aid to North Vietnam by sea, despite 
the risk of confrontation with the United States, and 
toy demanding' that the; Soviets create ^crisis in Europe 
£o;diver t US energies^ (MAP) ; The CPSU has responded 
by accusing the Chinese^of fseeking^ to2 provoke a war 
between the Sovie t Uni on arid the^Uriited States. """"* 
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24. Validity of Sino-Soviet Defense Treaty 

The treaty of friendship and mutual assistance worked 
out by Mao and Ststlin in 1950 no longer has real validity. 


Soviet apprehensions over Peking's recklessness appear 
to have increased rapidly in recent years. Moscow's luke- 
warm support during the 1958 Taiwan Straits crisis sorely 
disappointed Peking, as did Khrushchev's advice, after his- 
talks with President Eisenhower, to seek a "peaceful solu- 
tion" which would result in accepting "two Chinas." 

By the end of 1962 the Chinese were implying that the 
treaty was. a worthless document and the following year they 
said so openly. In August 1963 a Chinese representative 
at a conference in. Tokyo angrily rejected a claim by. the 
Soviet delegate that Russian nuclear weapons provided a 
protective umbrella for Peking. He claimed the Chinese 
relied mainly on their own strength to discourage US at- 
tack ._ 


in an interview with Egyptian newsmen last spring, 
Chou En-lai implied that the USSR might not come to China's 
-assis^ncejfc^tl^^ 

#prefer1ffehe1 "*"" "** 
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. t ? The':Soviets^haveibeen more ' cautious'," but . have' warned *-•» ■; 

publicly4that£Pekingrjdoes*not:he»ld..a, blank check.' on Russian 
• military- support^Jn^private;:.they have circulated a docu- ,}. 

ment which charges! that^ China is trying to provoke a ; war; 
^ between? the>USSR'And^the!'US^^^This :cusation mavibe inte 
ito^preparel: " """"" 


...How can there be "a common ideology" and a 
"co.Tunon program" between the Marxist-Leninists 
and the Khrushchev revisionists? How can there 
be a common basis for unity?... The relation be- 
tween the Khrushchev revisionists and ourselves 
is certainly not one in which "what binds us 
together is much stronger than what divides us," 
as alleged by the new leaders of the CPSU. On 
all the fundamental issues of the present epoch 
the relatioiii;is" onef of sharp opposition; there 
are things that divide us and nothing that unites 
us, things that are antagonistic and nothing that 
is common. 

People's Daily - Red Flag .joint editorial 
11 November 1965 ~" 
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...How can the CCP, which you look upon as an 
enemy, be expected to attend your congress?... 
Over the last ten years, we have made a series 
of efforts in the hope that you would return 
to the path of Marxism-Leninism. Since Khru- 
shchev's downfall, we have advised the new 
leaders, of , , the^ CJPSu^pn -.\ a ^number ;of . occasions 
to make 1 a fresh start. 1 We have done every- 
thing we- ctould^biit vybu^ have hot shown the 
slightest: repentance. Since coming to power, 
the, new, leaders of the CPSU v have, gone farther; 

j^l^Blm^aiidl^ Yoti r\ 

£toldnus§to"\bur- faces that : there was not £ 
shade^d! vdi'f 'f erehce be tween Khrushchev and 
yourselves oh the^questioh of the interna- 
tional Communist movement or of relations 
with China. Far from publicly retracting... 
you have intensified vypur activi ties against 
China by more insidious tactics .... Since you 
have gone so far,! the CCP. . .cannot send its 
delega.t atterid#his|coiigre ss^>>f r yours * > 
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25. Chinese Party Underscores Rift With Moscow, Early 1966 

The USSR sent another high-level delegation to North 
Vietnam in early January 1966, This group was headed by 
a top Soviet troubleshooter — politburo member and party 
secretary Aleksandr Shelepin. As in the case of Kosygin's 
visit 11 months earlier, Moscow's paramount aim was to 
increase its influence in Hanoi at China's expense. 

Initially it looked as though Shelepin had failed. 
His cautious efforts to persuade the North Vietnamese to 
give serious consideration to political alternatives to 
the war, and to disregard Chinese advice, were clearly un- 
successful. Nor could he obtain much in the way of support 
for Moscow's anti-Chinese line. 

The only commitment he elicited was a North Vietnam- . 
ese promise to send a delegation to the Soviet party con- 
gress in late March. This hardly seemed an earth-shatter- 
ing gain but when contrasted with Peking's later arrogant 
rejection, of the Soviet invitation it gained added res- 
onance-. . 


mm 


The Russians were delighted at the self-imposed ex- 
clusion of -the Chinese, particularly since both North Viet- 
nam and North Korea sent high-level delegates. These 
representatives pleased Moscow by their clear, if cautious, 
appeals for Communist unity, a tactical line Moscow has 
used to underscore China's isolation and intransigence. 

'v Thanks to' Peking's absence : ' : "the '-^c^ef ^leaders '^re 
able to conduct their .congress without?* ear of disruption. 
Predictably, they assumed an above-the-bat tie attitude. 
More in sorrow than in anger, thej^pointed^put^^ 
through no- fault ' off^tnejLr^jDOT^?^ 
main /unsatisfactory . " *• ** /^; -S> « | rW*/ * 

j- : Vt::The absence of the Chinese trom^tiiie^Soviet^piirty 
congress was a measure of Peking's determination to steer 
a dogmatic , uncompromising course . ( China * s aging leaders 
apparently felt compelled to demonstrate in this manner 
their scornful and total rejection^of. Soviet .policies. ,.....,. 

^ Onlyl- the Albanian ," Japanese , ;". Indonesian^and^New ^Zealander 
Communists 'joined China in boycott ing|^^^bngress~the:>^X 

I Japan ese only after a good deal of ^presMr^by^ne? Chinese. 
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ANNEX; The Soviet Cutback in Economic 
And Military Assistance' to China 


I. Economic Assistance 

The abrupt withdrawal of Soviet technicians and 
the abandonment of major aid projects in I960 was 
a devastating blow to Peking. The Chinese economy 
has never fully recovered, and. bitterness over the 
Soviet pullout has been an important factor in the 
deterioration in relations between Moscow and Peking. 

The massive program of Soviet assistance was 
the key element in Communist China's rapid indus- 
trial and technological growth in the 1950s. Dur- 
ing the decade the USSR provided more than $1 bil- 
lion worth of machinery and equipment for complete 
industrial plants. At least 10,000 Soviet advisers 
and hundreds of tons of blueprints and technical in- 
formation were sent to China. About 8,000 Chinese 
technicians: and researchers went ;to the Soviet Union 
for training and art additional 7,000 Chinese pur- 
sued academic studies there. 

Since 1960, China has sharply reduced its de- 
pendence on the Soviet Union and has paid off its 
debts to Moscow. In the past six years Sino-So- 
viet economic cooperation has declined drastically. . 
" (CHART) ; p-' '.^ ' ''••'' 

Trade and Aid 


... In! 1959, when SinQ-Soyiet^commercial rela-? ..;•'• 
tlons were ""Sat their Hlg1i^6in^;^he: Soviet Union" 
accounted*, for 50: percent of China's foreign trade. 
The USSR exported to China as much as it did to all 
free world underdeveloped countries combined. Half 
of all Soviet exports of machinery and nearly three 
out of every four complete plants sent abroad went 
to China. 



COMMUNIST CHINA: COMMODITY COMPOSITION OF IMPORTS 
FROM THE SOVIET UNION 1959, 1962-64 


(MUtON CVMHT Uit AND ftKMT Of TOJAI) • 
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COMMUNIST CHINA: COMMODITY COMPOSITION OF EXPORTS 
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underdeveloped countries together, China supplied 
a fifth of the Soviet Union's total imports, two 
thirds of its food imports, and three quarters of 
its textile imports. Soviet willingness to accept 
Chinese agricultural raw materials ana large amounts 
of industrial consumer goods, especially textiles, 
helped China pay for the large-scale imports for 
industrialization. {GRAPHS) 

; Communist China has acknowledged the receipt 
i?'i of long-term Soviet loans amounting to $1,404 mil- 
lion. Of this, the lion's share was probably used 
for military purposes* The share allocated to eco- 
nomic development — $430 million — has been small. 

Since 1960, there have been major changes 
in the pattern of China's foreign trade. After the 
collapse of the "Leap Forward" and .the. withdrawal 
of Soviet technicians in 1960, grain from the free 
world began to replace machinery and equipment 
from the Soviet bloc as China's chief import item. 
Since 1961 Communist China has been importing 5 to 
.6 million . tons of Western grain each.year at an anr . 
Cnual cost Of $300 to $400 million. 

Sino-Soviet trade has declined each year 
since 1960, and in 1964 it dropped to a level of 
$450 million — only one quarter the level of 1959. 
Despite this reduction, however, China maintained 
a large export surpl us to pay o ff its indebtedness 
^^a he £4<\ of .schedule. **Xr 

^■ikix&f'x* B* rt . Soviet I ndustrial Projects in China 

u.'f^jjfil-^''- I'-^f-s ' ' . ' 

lIS-SStStf^S;- The . Soviet .withdrawal crippled Communist . .;._ 
^a^^^^fiiia^s^prbgr am - for rapid industrialization which- >®e| 
^^^plie^^de^^n^the^Soviet ."commitment to assist in the £ 
\y%VI/^rbuXlding of 291 major industrial plants by 
(t^ V'1967; The Soviet equipment for these plants was 

valued at $3.3 billion. By the end of 1959, $1.35 
- billion worth of equipment for these projects had 
been delivered and about 130 projects had been com- 
pleted^Wit hi Soviet, and Eas tern European, support, ^ 
Communist China expandedvproductibn-bf rheavy in- - 
from 1952 to 1959 at an annual average rate v . 
&o^ percent?" a ratebf growth^mpossible :tb 
■■-■■■•--- t !id. This flow of 
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and technical assistance had a vital effect on the 
quality of China's Industrialization, enabling China 
to produce such prestige items as jet aircraft, sub- 
marines, large electric generating equipment, metal- 
cutting machine tQols, tractors, trucks, and elec- 
tronic equipment. (MAP) 

When the Soviet technicians left, much work 
remained to be done, on the important steel complexes 
of Pao-tou and Wu-han, and on ^construction of large 
hydroelectric stations on the Yellow River. Proj- 
ects which never got beyond the planning stage in- , 
eluded facilities for the production of chemicals 
(nitrogen fertilizer, plastics, and synthetic fibers), 
the development of a more balanced steel industry, 
additional support to defense industries (aircraft, 
shipbuilding, and ground armaments), and the pro- 
vision of specialize d mac hine tools and -precision 
instruments. 
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COMMUNIST CHINA 
SIGNIFICANT SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH, 
NUCLEAR, AND MISSILE FACILITIES 

O Significant scientific 
rMMfth facility 
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II. Military Assistance 

Communist China was determined to grow Into a 
modern military power and Soviet military aid pro- 
vided a good 6tart along this path. Immediately 
following' the signing of the Mutual Assistance 
Treaty in February 1950, Soviet advisers began ar- 
riving in China. China's entry into the Korean 
War later in 1950 greatly ^accelerated the flow of 
Soviet military hardware* 

As the Chinese industrial and scientific base 
grew, the Soviet Union provided an increasing amount 
of industrial technology. This permitted the Chi- 
nese first to assemble and then to manufacture a 
broad array of Soviet military hardware, including 
tanks, interceptor aircraft, submarines, and elec- 
tronic equipment. Similar Soviet assistance was 
provided to the Chinese nuclear and missile programs. 
Chinese scientists and technicians were trained to 
provide* a base which could support native Chinese 
production. Of Sqviet^designed weapons. (Map) 

In mid^l960, however, the blow fell. The So- 
viet Union withdrew almost all the specialists 
participating in these military-related programs, 
the Soviet military mission was terminated, and the 
program of massive military assistance^to^Ch^a^p^ 
parently also ended about this time. 


A. Ground Forces Support 

The Chinese Communist ; ;army ; of. 1950 .was., esr . 
sehtlaliy^ir mass" of >inf antryrmenf armed with rifles ' 
and a few automatic weapons, with only a minimum 
of artillery and anlextremely: haphazard logistical 
organization. Theretwere^ about 1,710, 000 troops , 
organized into about 210 ill-equipped infantry divi- 
sions, 3 artillery divisions, 3 understrength ar- 
mored units, and .other, support units. 

Inl955r a National Military Service and 
Conscription Law ^as^promulga^edland^the conversion. 
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had grown to 2,289,000 troops. The infantry was 
reorganized into 115 divisions , but these were 
stronger and better equipped. The number of 
artillery and armored units had increased sig- 
nificantly with the flow of Soviet artillery 
and tanks into the Korean conflict. By the end 
of 1958 when the first T-54 type tank rolled off 
the assembly line at Pao-tou, the Chinese Com- 
munists had about 2,600 T-34 and a small number 
of heavy JS tanks, sufficient to equip a .little 
moref than half the tank regiments. Although the 
Pao-tou tank plant is large and is capable of 
producing at least 500 tanks per year, there 
is good evidence that production has not reached 
this figure and may even hav e dwindled to 100 
or less,. 



B. Aircraft 


Apart from providing a large number of 
military aircraft, the Soviet Union had embarked 
On a program designed to give the Chinese a 
capability to manufacture certain types of air- 
craft. In July 1954 the Chinese produced their 
first native-built aircraft — a piston trainer. 
In July 1956 the first jet engine reportedly was 
produced. In September 1956 the first jet air- 
craft — a MIG-17/Fresco — was turned out at a 
^..."Soviet aid" plant at Shenyang. In 1957 the .. ; 
"^first;AN-2/Cblt light transport was produced in 
:,%r^k a ^Chinese plant at Nanchang. Assembly of MIG-19/ 
~-"\ farmer jet aircraft at Shenyang began in 1960 
g: butt was;: suspended a few months later as a result. 
|o^ithefSdyiet withdrawal. •, - o -. l^&i^ii [&$\ l^ - 


A<: '■'" It is not clear whether Soviet deliveries 
'"of combat aircraft were completely discontinued 
after mid-1960. The 35 MIG-21/Fishbeds now in 
the. r Chinese air force were first detected in 1962 
and" apparently were received sometime after 1960. 
^There can be no doubt, however, that the supply 
^pf/f spare parts was cut off, and that this was , 
phe|reasbnj for the decline in the IL-28 inventory T" 
^fromxnearly 500 in 1960 to about 250 at present. 



A reduction in numbers of MIG fighters and Soviet- 
made transport aircraft — attributable to a short~ 
age of s pare parts — has a lso occurred over this pe- 
riod. ^ 

C. Naval Support 

From an almost nonexistent base in 1950, 
the Chinese Communists, with the support of .the 
Soviet Union, proceeded to develop a naval ship- 
building industry. Under Soviet supervision Chi- 
nese yards built five distinct classes of naval ves- 
sels: medium-range submarines, destroyer escorts, 
subchasers, minesweepers, and motor torpedo boats. 
By 1959, the Chinese appeared to have assumed re- 
sponsibility for the ship assembly aspect of these 
programs, the most important of which was the one 
fOr the W-class torpedo-attack submarine. When the 
Soviets withdrew their technicians and stopped ship- 
ping naval equipment to China, the industry was se- 
verely disrupted. Although 17 of the 24 W-class un- 
fits that had been launched by 1960. had. been com- 
pleted, it took the Chinese three more years before 
they could finish the last seven units* Construc- 
tion of two or three R-class submarines did not be- 
gin until 1962, and construction of one^G^class^ub- 
marine was not completed unti" 


D. The Chinese Advanced Weapons Program , . s , 

Soviet assistance to the Chinese advanced ...i 
weapons program began in .early 1955. and ^expanded^^i 
rapidly in •the 'ib^i^lAj^^ilc'^y^^^W'iPi^t^^^^ 
of the rail line that was to serve' the missile test 
range at Shuangchengtzu was begun in: mid-1956 and =c 
preparations for a nuclear test progran»|apparently 
began in early 1957. The scope of these: activities 
in the early years clearly indicated that Chinese 
military personnel were to have been_trained.in the 
operation:, of ^Soviet delivery system's'i^^t^^^ "~'"'' : ~ 

Nevertheless, by the ^spring of 1958 .-*.;& 
strains in -Sino-Soviet'relat ions" evidently prompted 
§ the Soviets to put forwards '^^l%o%%£if^i^ji^^iwe^^ 
jointv control. of, any^SbvjeJ^ea^ 
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to China . The dispute soon cut into the whole spec- 
trum of Soviet aid to Peking* s advanced weapons 
program, causing the Soviets in mid-1959 to with- 
hold from China even a sample atomic weapon and . 
the halting of construction of an important uranium 
metals plant. By the time of the departure of the 
Soviet technicians in mid- I960, the entire assist- 
ance ■: program in the advanced weapons field had 
evidently been withdrawn. y ^ 

In the atomic energy field, the Chinese 
were able to overcome the Soviet withdrawal, but 
still were unable to detonate their first nuclear 
device until the fall of 1964. In the missile 
field, on the other hand, available evidence in- 
dicates that they have had more difficulty. Most 
of . the firings at Shuangchengtzu. probably have 
involved mi'ssiTeri left behind by the Soviets. 
During the past few years, however, there have 
been signs of the development of_an in digeno u^ 
Chinese missile test program. 



